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The people of Great Britain have recently become concerned 
as to their physical condition, and have been anxiously speculating 
as to whether it is improving or deteriorating. The first alarm 
was given by the Military Authorities. The standard of recruits 
was falling. An increasing proportion of those offering them- 
selves was rejected: and an increasing proportion of those ad- 
mitted was falling out in the first years of service. A warning 
from such a quarter, supported by much expert professional 
opinion, was not to be neglected. But the alarm was reinforced 
from an entirely independent quarter. A Royal Commission had 
been appointed to consider the best method of imparting instruc- 
tion in physical exercises to the children in Scottish Schools. The 
Commission discovered at the outset of their inquiry, that no 
satisfactory evidence was forthcoming as to the physical condi- 
tion, past or present, of school-children; and they came to the 
wise conclusion that they could give no advice as to exercises till 
the condition was ascertained. This they proceeded to do by 
having the children in certain typical schools examined by medical 
experts. There is no readier and cheaper method of testing the 
condition of a people than examining fairly chosen samples of the 
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children in the schools. It has been adopted in New York, where 
a Special Commission has discovered that more than half the 
children examined required some immediate medical attention if 
they were ever to become normal valuable citizens, and disclosed 
a terrible amount of bad sight, bad nutrition and incipient dis- 
ease. The results of the investigation in the schools of Edin- 
burgh were appalling. The report of Dr. Mackenzie, an official 
of the Scottish Government, who conducted the inquiry, attracted 
even the attention of the British House of Commons. A demand 
was made for a similar test to be applied to schools in London and 
some of the great cities of England, and was promised by the 
Government. But in the mean while a Boyal Commission to in- 
quire into the alleged degeneracy of the British race was an- 
nounced, and a Committee of high permanent officials was ap- 
pointed to prepare the way for the labors of the Commission. 
After a time, the alarm abated, the idea of a Royal Commission 
was dropped, and the Committee was directed itself to make the 
inquiry and furnish the report. In the preparation of evidence 
for the Committee, the condition of the children was officially 
examined in various parts of the United Kingdom. In one Lon- 
don school, the official witness gave evidence that ninety per 
cent, of the scholars were incapable, chiefly from starvation, to 
attend to their school work ; and in schools in the northern cities 
percentages of from fifty to seventy per cent, were found in a 
similar condition. Several municipalities have tested their own 
schools in a like manner. These investigations leave no doubt 
that in the poorer districts of Great Britain and Ireland, a large 
proportion of the children — the exact proportion there is no 
evidence to determine — is growing up so deteriorated by starva- 
tion and from insufficient and improper food, that they can never 
become normal citizens, that they will be the seed-bed of disease 
and crime, and that as long as they live they must remain a 
burden on society. The Committee, after a long and thorough 
investigation, in due time made a unanimous Report. Their 
members represented the Heads of the Elementary Education De- 
partments in England and Scotland, the Inspector of Physical 
Training, an Inspector of Recruiting, and the Registrar-General 
of Births. The Report made in August, 1904, which contained a 
great number of practical recommendations for reform, was re- 
ceived by those interested in public health with consternation and 
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alarm. It was discussed at Town Councils and Education Com- 
mittees and in public meetings of every sort. But when Parlia- 
ment met in 1905, it proved that the only people who had paid 
no attention to it were the Government. All Departments dis- 
claimed having taken any step to consider or carry out its recom- 
mendations, and the Board of Education, when hard pressed, ap- 
pointed another Committee of junior officials to subvert, if they 
could, some of its conclusions. 

The Committee of 1904 found that there was no evidence of 
deterioration. No records exist in the present and in the past by 
which the condition of to-day can be compared with that of 
former times. They recommended the establishment of such 
records, so that after the lapse of some years we could ascertain 
whether we were getting better or worse ; but of this proposal no 
notice has been taken by Government. This absence of evidence 
was a great comfort to the Committee. They rightly believe that 
it will allay the apprehensions of that large class which is ever 
ready to believe the best, when not. confronted with evidence of 
the worst. But if the Beport furnishes no actual evidence of 
deterioration, it suggests reasons for taking immediate steps for 
dealing with some alarming symptoms of decay. There is a de- 
crease in the birth-rate, especially amongst the richer classes. On 
this subject a Boyal Commission in New South Wales reported 
last year on the decline of the birth-rate in the Australian Colonies 
and New Zealand, and the reasons for it. Any one who reads 
this Beport will rise from its perusal with the conviction that, in 
our country, the race is being propagated by the less fit part of 
it. There is, moreover, no decrease, but even a slight increase, in 
the frightful rate of infant mortality. There is the fact that a 
large portion of our people are always living on the brink of desti- 
tution, into which " bad times " or inclement weather may at any 
moment plunge them, often never to emerge again. What the 
proportion of the population below the poverty line is, cannot be 
certainly estimated. About one-third seems to be the opinion of 
the best authorities. But nobody knows whether this proportion 
is increasing or decreasing, or whether the indigent classes may 
not grow in number till they upset the existing order of society. 
There is the miserable condition of the houses in which not only 
the destitute, but workers above destitution, live. Municipalities 
are continually clearing out " slums," but they do not know what 
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becomes of the inhabitants displaced, and there is good ground 
for believing that they only migrate to fresh slums elsewhere. 
There are country districts where no worker can get a decent 
house to live in. The food of the people, especially of the children, 
is unwholesome, ill-cooked and served with every discomfort. 
Life becomes to many a mere struggle for a miserable existence, 
in which they are well aware that they must finally succumb. 

But the Keport of the Committee did not end with the finding 
that there was no evidence of deterioration. It proceeded to 
enumerate a great number of causes all tending to produce de- 
terioration, to point out palliatives and remedies, to recommend 
further inquiry in certain directions, and to describe a plan 
drawn up by the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science which would have afforded reliable data for taking stock 
of our population in the time to come. In none of these matters 
is the Government willing at present to take any concern. 

As to the causes of the excessive death-rate of infants, there is 
no mystery. It is the policy of Poor-Law Guardians to encourage 
the indigent to let their children struggle into the world without 
the aid of doctor or qualified midwife. Some are killed: some are 
injured for life during birth. The demands of our industries 
almost compel the working-woman to desert her new-born infant 
for her employment, and thus deprive it of its rightful and 
natural food. The town with the highest infant death-rate is 
Preston, a place of women workers, where female weavers earn 
wages as high as male. The overlooker urges his skilled women 
hands to remain at the loom till the pangs of labor are upon them, 
and to return as soon as they can rise from their beds. There is a 
law, it is true, forbidding the employment of women for a month 
after child-birth. We recorded our desire to strengthen this law 
at the Berlin Labor Conference in 1890. It is a dead letter; I 
never heard of its being enforced. The infants, born, as doctors 
testify,' well nourished, are thus deprived from birth of their 
mothers' milk, and are left to be brought up by hand. Many die 
of starvation; many of diseases brought on by improper food; 
many survive with the seeds of disabling complaints sown in 
them. Notwithstanding thirty-five years of School Boards, the 
ignorance of the mass of our young women as to the proper way of 
rearing infants is profound. The Board of Education is now 
arranging a new Syllabus to embrace this branch of knowledge. 
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But, if it is to do any good, the method of teaching must be 
revolutionized. It is no use to cram young girls with facts, which 
are produced in an examination, gain a certificate of proficiency, 
and are then forgotten. The instruction must be practical. 
Simple maxims, warranted by public medical authority, the appli- 
cation of which is demonstrated by competent women visiting 
under public sanction the homes of the new-born infants, are 
what is wanted. There is the example of Elberfeldt and other 
German cities to show how such a system can be carried out. But 
the best system and all the knowledge in the world will not 
enable infants to be brought up by hand, if pure milk of the cow, 
ass, or goat, the only substitutes for human milk, cannot be ob- 
tained. In many districts this is a sheer impossibility. Both 
Local Authorities and the Local Government Board have powers 
by statute to secure that the milk supplied by private enterprise 
shall be pure: but, as the Committee's Keport shows, these are in 
many cases not put in force. In some towns, the Municipality 
has begun to provide the milk, which is to the infants a necessity 
of life, at a price which is within the means of their parents. 

At the age of three the children are invited, at. the age of five 
they are compelled, to come into the public schools. Prom that 
time, they are daily under the observation of public authority till 
the age of twelve or thirteen. The most complete information 
as to their physical condition could easily be obtained and re- 
corded ; but the opportunity is at present entirely neglected. How 
many come to school healthy, well-grown, fit to go through the 
instruction provided; and how many, starved, stunted, ill-de- 
veloped, and totally unfit for school work — is unknown. Medical 
authority declares that most, if not all, the mischief done in 
infancy by starvation and bad food would be undone, if from 
three to twelve the children were well fed and properly cared for. 
But the deterioration is allowed to go on unheeded under the eyes 
of public authority, although the legal right of the children to 
be well fed and properly cared for is undoubted. In many 
schools the condition of ailing children is actually aggravated. 
Fresh air and fresh water are not provided; sight and hearing 
are injured by exercises or discipline; lessons, driven into chil- 
dren starving or exhausted by labor, addle their feeble brains. 
A large portion of the feeble-minded children, culled as unteach- 
able from the London Schools, actually recover their mental 
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powers under the influence of a generous diet. The theory of the 
" educationist " seems to have been that it is the business of the 
School to attend to the minds rather than the bodies of the 
scholars, and that School Authorities have little to reproach 
themselves with if the children die of hunger, provided they have 
been duly taught the multiplication-table before they expire. On 
this theory, a great inroad is now being made, and the School 
Authorities in the future will be held as responsible for the 
health, as for the intellectual instruction, of the children who 
come under their charge. Circulars recently issued by the Local 
Government Board, and the Board of Education, impose on 
teachers and managers the duty of making immediate application 
to Boards of Guardians for relief for children attending school 
in a state of hunger, and impose on the Guardians the duty of 
promptly feeding them. The principle cannot stop at this appli- 
cation of it : the School Authorities will be constrained to become 
guardians of the children's rights in general, and to watch over 
their health and material interests while at school. The next step 
ought to be a Medical Inspection of the children in all Public 
Schools. This has been unanimously recommended both by the 
Scottish Boyal Commission and by the English Committee; and 
although the Board of Education, having previously had the 
matter for some years under consideration, still hesitates to use 
its powers, it will have to yield to public opinion. Every child, 
on entering school, should be medically examined ; the ailing ones 
classified; and their condition recorded. Treatment, medicine, 
appliances and diet should be prescribed for those that need 
medical aid; and the School Authorities should see that they 
obtain that which is ordered for them either from their parents 
or, if their parents fail, from the public. The cost of medical in- 
spection would not be great. In the town of Barry, in South 
Wales, the working-men have volunteered to provide at their own 
cost a trained nurse to visit their schools. It is estimated that 
each child will come under her observation four times a year. 

National health and vigor depend in a very great degree upon 
the arrangements made for the treatment of the sick. This is 
just as true of adults as of children. The interests of society to 
cure the ailments of the latter are, as we have seen, obvious; 
their right to care and healing is absolute, and the injury to 
society caused by neglect is serious and prompt. But the case of 
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adults is not in principle different. A sick worker is a burden, 
instead of a benefit, to society at large. The labor by which he 
adds to the wealth and convenience of the world is suspended; 
he has to be doctored, physicked and maintained by the labor of 
others, until such time as he is able again to take his place in the 
social machine. It is, therefore, the interest of society to shorten 
as much as possible the period of incapacity of every sick man 
who is of any use in the world, and to restore him as expeditiously 
as possible to his normal position. In Great Britain large sums, 
probably quite enough for the purpose, are furnished by the 
public, from rates, from voluntary subscriptions and from organ- 
ized begging. But the application of these funds is in a state of 
chaos. The various hospitals and institutions overlap and com- 
pete with each other. In some quarters there is overprovision : 
in others, the sick perish unattended to. Hospitals must neces- 
sarily be carried on with regard to the requirements of the medical 
schools to which they are attached. Workhouse infirmaries are 
managed on the principle of reducing to a minimum the cost to 
the ratepayers. The healing of the sick can rarely be made the 
paramount consideration. The treatment of infectious diseases 
in towns, a branch of sanitary work which is outside the general 
sphere of hospitals, and is therefore left to public authority, is a 
fair sample of the confusion which prevails. Two conflicting au- 
thorities are involved, the Town Council and the Board of Guar- 
dians, each acting independently of the other, with separate 
rating powers exercised over the same body of ratepayers. The 
former, experienced in the cost of isolation hospitals, measures of 
disinfection and the general expense of an epidemic, seek to obtain 
immediate notice of sickness, and to secure prompt measures of 
repression. They urge the poor, amongst whom infectious dis- 
eases usually take their rise, to send for the doctor on the appear- 
ance of the slightest rash on themselves or their children, on the 
first outbreak of such a complaint as summer diarrhoea. The 
Board of Guardians, on the other hand, anxious to save the rates 
and looking no further than the cost of the parish doctor and his 
drugs, do their best to suppress applications for medical relief, 
by charging the cost on the applicant, by worrying him for pay- 
ment, and by summoning him to appear before the Board. They 
take the greatest credit for the reductions they thus make in the 
number of such applications. In the result, the poor man is de- 
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terred from sending for the doctor, unless the symptoms are 
alarming; the child with the slight rash or other incipient ail- 
ment, but otherwise well, is sent to school; and the result is the 
outbreak of an epidemic. Lives are lost; injury is done to sur- 
vivors; and the Council draws upon the ratepayers, whose pockets 
the Board has saved from a small expenditure, for a much greater 
sum expended in stamping out the disease. 

For the neglect of the physical condition of the poor and their 
children, the rich indeed pay a terrible penalty. The scourge of 
consumption causes in the United Kingdom one death in eight, 
and half the deaths which take place between the ages of twenty- 
five and thirty-five. This disease, we are informed by medical au- 
thority, need not exist. It is bred amongst the ill-nourished 
children of the poor. That is the nursery of its evil growth. In 
all the schools of our slum districts, young children could be 
found, if there were medical inspection, in numbers that would 
astonish the contented optimist, already infected with the malady : 
unsuspected by parents or teachers, they are already spreading 
amongst their comrades a disease which is curable even in their 
own bodies if early detected and early treated. Contagion 
spreads, seizes upon the children and youth of the rich, and 
takes its toll of life as above stated. Detection by inspection, and 
cure at a small expense, of incipient consumption amongst desti- 
tute children would save many a young and promising life 
amongst the rich, and spare many a father and mother the 
anguish of the loss of the dearest and most valued of their chil- 
dren. It is the same with the infectious diseases of childhood. 
The breeding-ground of scarlet fever, smallpox, measles and the 
rest is the bodies of ill-nourished and ill-car ed-f or children. The 
schools, as at present organized, are excellently adapted for 
spreading these complaints. Children driven in wholesale, with- 
out medical supervision, must now and then become spreaders of 
epidemics; the school, from lack of early diagnosis, is not closed 
till too late; and the rich justly suffer in their children and in 
their pockets. 

The policy of the Poor Law Authorities in doing all they can to 
discourage application by the poor for medical assistance is radi- 
cally mistaken. Medical relief does not, according to law, de- 
prive the recipient of his parliamentary or municipal franchise. 
But by advancing such relief as a loan, by harassing the debtor 
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by applications for payment, and by making him lose half his 
day's work by appearing before the Board, the Guardians deter 
him from seeking medical advice in his own case, and induce him 
to surrender the legal rights of his child of which he is very im- 
perfectly informed. Free medical advice and free medicines need 
not in practice discourage thrift, the god of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, nor would it relieve the worker of making provision 
for sickness. Insurance of support for the family of a worker, 
when he is disabled by sickness from earning their living, is so 
desirable in our present society that, in some countries, as in Ger- 
many, it is made compulsory by law. In our country, it is, though 
voluntary, very largely practised, and the maintenance of the 
family, even if the cost of advice and medicine had not to be 
taken into account, would furnish a motive quite strong enough 
to promote forethought. 

In the case of the ailments of children, free medical advice, 
free medicine and appliances, and even free food and mainte- 
nance in sickness, stand upon many very strong grounds. There 
is, first, the economic interest of the community. The disablement 
of a child deprives the community of his future services, and im- 
poses upon it the cost of his future maintenance. It is a short- 
sighted economy to deter the poor from seeking skilled aid in 
childbirth, and in consequence to cause damaged and mutilated 
children to be brought into the world. It is a short-sighted 
economy to save the rates by neglecting incipient disease, curable 
in infancy, incurable in after-yeaTs. Next, there is the legal 
right of the children themselves, which cannot be denied with- 
out public injustice. They are entitled to advice, medicine and 
maintenance in sickness, from their parents first, but, in default 
of receiving it from their parents, from the community at large. 
Their rights cannot be disregarded with impunity. Then there is 
the interest of the rich, whose own children die of the diseases 
generated amongst the neglected children of the poor. Lastly, 
there is the interest of the Nation and of the Empire in the 
health and well-being of its people. That causes of deterioration 
exist which are preventable and curable can no longer be doubted. 
The first step to take is to let in the light of medical science upon 
the woful condition of the children of the poor. We have them 
assembled in our schools, we have nothing to do but to call in the 
doctors to inspect them, and many ways will be revealed in which 
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deterioration can be checked, and a stronger, healthier people bred 
up for our National and Imperial requirements. 

The learned and educated classes in Great Britain have done 
all that lies in their power towards the improvement of the 
health and strength of the people. By the instrumentality of 
Royal Commissions and Committees, by articles in the press, by 
speeches at public meetings, they have persistently called atten- 
tion to some of the causes which are tending to deterioration. 
They have discussed and suggested constructive legislation and 
administration which would remove or mitigate those causes, and 
produce a great and immediate amelioration in the health of the 
people. It is the governing classes that refuse to stir in the 
matter. It is partly apathy, because they do not reflect how inti- 
mately the health of their class is bound up with the health of 
the poor; it is partly fear of expense, because they do not con- 
sider how the cost of extirpating epidemics, and maintaining the 
disabled and incurable, swallows up the little economy gained by 
denying prompt medical relief to the sick poor; it is partly that 
they are too much absorbed in Party questions, by which the 
dignities and emoluments of office are lost and gained, to waste 
their energies in solving problems which are only worthy of the 
attention of a " Little Englander." There is thus no prospect of 
any great improvement in the physical condition of the British 
people, until the interest of the people themselves is aroused. 
For anything wrong in the laws and administration of the coun- 
try, they are themselves to blame. They choose the Parliament 
and indirectly the Government ; they choose the Boards of Guar- 
dians, and the Municipal Councils which are the Education Au- 
thorities. But they allow themselves to be fooled at election 
times by silly Party cries and by Party contests about matters 
which affect them little. They are not yet educated enough to 
discern their own true interests. So long as they can be got to 
rush to the poll to vote about a war in South Africa, as to which 
it would be impossible to explain how it benefited the workers of 
Great Britain, or so long as they can be excited to frenzy on the 
question whether a child shall or shall not be taught the Church 
Catechism, it is unlikely that the governing classes will be dis- 
posed to meddle with difficult social problems, though they involve 
the health and well-being of the entire people. 

John E. Gobst. 



